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METAL WORKING 



Metal work, one of the oldest handicrafts of the world, has but 
recently been introduced into the schools. In it the children of the 
present day have an opportunity to show their individuality through 
working with the metals and to develop a familiarity with and an 
appreciation for this most interesting branch of artistic expression. 

The exquisite gold and silver work of Egypt and Greece show 
to what perfection the art was developed in ancient times; especially 
in the Mycenaean age great ingenuity was displayed in creating new 
and beautiful designs in all sorts of ornaments for personal adornment, 
as well as in articles for domestic use and weapons for warfare and the 
chase. 

In exhuming some of the great treasures buried in Greece, many 
varieties of hair ornaments, rings, pins, necklaces, bracelets, and 
diadems of pure gold, intricate and artistic in design, have been found. 
In the Middle Ages the young boys were early apprenticed to gold- 
smiths and worked for many years, side by side with the master, to 
gain perfection and skill, taking great pride and enjoyment in their 
work. Today metal work proves very attractive to most pupils and 
interests them more than working with other materials. In addition 
to the natural desire for personal adornment, the artistic, technical, 
historical, and social value appeals to them. 

What could be more interesting than beating up an artistic form 
from a piece of sheet metal or making a beautiful piece of jewelry of 
artistic design and fine workmanship? In the first place there is the 
big, free stroke of the hammer, which, properly directed, will stretch 
or thicken the material at will, until it is the shape planned or one 
even more pleasing. For often the worker, like the early crafts- 
man, is inspired by the quality of the material and creates his design 
as he works. In making the piece of jewelry there is the pleasure of 
selecting the right stone for a pendant or ring and developing the 
design; then follows the careful work of bringing out the beauty of 
the idea in the metal. For, however simple, artistic expression in 
any material must be beautiful, and in designing articles of copper, 
silver, or gold there is a chance for gradual growth in good taste. 
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24. ARTICLES OF COPPER 

It has proved interesting and valuable also to the metal classes 
to visit museums, studying the charming old pieces of work which 
have been brought to light after being buried so many hundreds of 
years, and comparing them with the arts and crafts exhibits of the 
present day. The history of the goldsmiths of mediaeval times is 
intensely interesting as exemplified in the directions given by The- 
ophilus regarding the preparations of the work room, the benches, and 
the kinds of "instruments'^ necessary; and in his instructions to his 
craftsmen on "How to make the handles of the chalice," or "How to 
prepare a silver vessel to be beaten with a design." The treatises 
of Benvenuto Cellini are full of charm and also contain valuable in- 
formation on the processes of metal work. 

Almost invariably the pupil just beginning to work in metal 
expresses a desire to make an ornament of silver or gold for personal 
adornment. He knows nothing of the con^parative value of the 
metals, the texture or responsiveness of the material, the use of the 
tools, nor the relation of designs to metal forms. These things must 
be explained to him, and laboratory experiments by the teacher are 
often necessary. He is brought to see that a piece of gold would be 
too costly to use for his first effort, as it might be spoiled in the 
making. He soon sees that it is unreasonable to use this beautiful 
material for unskilled work. Moreover, gold and silver as generally 
used are not in their pure state, but alloyed with other metals, and 
therefore are harder to work. 
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silvp:r work 



It is, then, suggested that it is best not to attempt work with 
the precious metals at first, but to make some simple though useful 
articles in copper. There is much of interest in the copper ; the hard- 
ening of the metal by pounding, aiid the consequent resistance to 
handling; the softening by annealing, and the resulting pliability; 
the manner in which it responds to the touch of the hammer and 
tool; the durability; utility; and the wonderful fire colors. The 
worker becomes enthusiastic over these characteristics of the metal 
and enjoys making a simple article which he was perhaps loath to 
begin, but which he finds most interesting and well worth while. 

The more skill he has acquired in these first pieces, the more 
beautiful will be the ornaments of silver and gold which he will later 
produce. A particular charm of the jewelry is the realization that 
the completed article is worthy to be worn as a personal ornament 
by oneself or a friend. 

The education of a pupil is broadened in many ways by his con- 
tact with the metals. He gains in comprehension and appreciation of 
artistic expression in form and design. The concentration of mind, 
the patience required, the appreciation of others' work, the ability to 
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26. JEWELRY MADE BY SENIOR CLASS 



bring into play the fine and complicated organization of the hand, 
all develop character as well as good workmanship. 

Perfection in technique is not expected before work in silver and 
gold is permitted, but there must be a certain amount of drill in 
order to learn the use of tools and to get some idea of the construc- 
tion and the different processes of working on these metals. 

The first articles made have little or no design beyond the gen- 
eral shaping of the tray or bowl, but an effort is made to keep these 
in as good proportion as possible. When the children begin designing 
for metal they are told to keep in mind the character of the material, 
the shape of the article, and the spacing of their patterns. At first it 
is difficult for them to see just what kind of design is suitable for this 
new material, but it is not wise to be too critical of their first efforts, 
lest they become discouraged by being held to a mature standard. But 
they are shown as many pleasing articles and good pictures as pos- 
sible, and they presently come to feel that a design which would be 
suitable for wood carving or the decoration of textiles would be 
inartistic when used for chasing or embossing the precious metals, 
and that it is out of place to use one material to imitate another. 

When actually doing the work on the metal the pupil learns to 
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understand its nature and becomes more and more able to express 
l^is ideas in an artistic way. For design and workmanship must 
act and react on each other. As he continues in his work, he becomes 
more critical and makes a greater effort to express his own individual- 
ity in appropriate designs. 

Not every child that works in the metals will necessarily become 
a great craftsman, but through his efforts he learns to appreciate the 
work of others and to estimate artistic values. It is not unusual to 
see pupils examine a piece of work done by an expert craftsman and 
to hear them exclaim over the beauty of the article and the method 
employed in making it, saying to one another, "I never used to notice 
how handles are put on, or how a stone is held in place ;'^ or "How 
much work there is in making a ring!'^ It seems that the more the 
pupils gain in appreciation, the more respect they have for their 
own work, and the more willing they are to strive for the ability and 
skill to make something of real artistic worth. 




